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Should Children Be Spanked? 


Mr. Borin: Should children be 


spanked? 


Mr. HAVIGHURST: Some punishment is 
inevitable in a child’s life. Mild spank- 
ing is often the simplest and safest 
thing. 

Mr. OESTREICH: 
circumstances. 


Miss THEMAN: Only if parents aren’t 
smart enough to think of more effective 
methods. 


Dr. NEWMAN: I think a lot could be 
done through prevention. 
* * * 


Yes, under certain 


Mr. Borin: Are you puzzled about 
disciplining your child? If you are, 
you have plenty of company. Most 
parents worry about disciplining their 
children. Even though they don’t like 
to resort to perpetual spankings and 
scoldings they find that some type of 
discipline is necessary. This situation 
presents the parents with many com- 
plex problems. 


Punishment Inevitable? 


Havighurst, you said something 
about punishment being inevitable. 
That leads me to ask you this ques- 
tion: Why is it that children mis- 
behave in the first place? 


Mr. HaAvicHurST: Well, I see four 
general reasons why young children— 
for that matter, children of any age 
up to high school age—misbehave: 
One reason is that they don’t know 
any better. A child may often do 
things which an adult disapproves 
just because the child doesn’t know 
that it is supposed to be wrong. The 
second is that a child may simply be 
finding out how far he can go. Every 
child is active enough to want to do 


as much as he can and oftentimes he 
simply tries to find out the limits that 
the parents will set. The third thing is 
that the child may simply be angry 
and hostile and aggressive. He may 
misbehave because of that. And the 
fourth, and this fortunately happens 
very seldom, the child may uncon- 
sciously want to be punished and 
therefore misbehaves. 


‘Seldom Deliberate’ 


Miss THEMAN: I would like to add or 
underscore what you have just said. 
Misbehavior is seldom deliberate. Some 
of the methods of control that we use 
may even become causes. I am think- 
ing, for example, of Carl Ewald’s 
book, “My Little Boy.” He writes, 
“Why is it that my child puts beans 
in his ears when the very thing I 
tell him not to do is to put beans in 
his ears.” 


Dr. NEWMAN: I think sometimes chil- 
dren are just tired and hungry and 
that makes them misbehave. 


Mr. BorRIn: You were saying, Dr. 
Newman, that children seldom de- 
liberately misbehave. 


Dr. NEWMAN: No, I think they do 
later on, but all these factors should 
be considered. 


Mr. OESTREICH: I should like to am- 
plify the first point that Havighurst 
made about the child not knowing any 
better. We have to remember that 
children are living pretty much in a 
world with adult standards and that 
these standards are quite often dif- 
ferent from the standards which we 
set up for children. That causes much 
of this confusion and may be the 
reason for children not knowing any 
better. 
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Mr. HavicHurst: After all, a child 
comes into this world, I think, very 
much like any other animal and he 
simply has to learn the difference 
between right and wrong. People have 
to teach him. He has to learn to a 
large extent the process of growing 
up which is a process of learning 
what is right and what is wrong. 


MISS THEMAN: May I illustrate in 
terms of the young child who has no 
idea what it means to break something 
unless he has actually broken it. You 
may tell him not to do it, not to feel 
it, just to look at it, but he does not 
know why he shouldn’t break it or 
touch it. 


Controlling the Child 


Mr. Borin: We have said that the 
child seldom deliberately misbehaves 
but we are still faced with the prob- 
lem of misbehavior. Therefore we are 
faced with the problem of controlling 
the child. 


Mr. OESTREICH: I think controlling 
the child implies helping the child to 
move into patterns of behavior which 
are socially acceptable at all times. 
Parents can do this by consistently 
setting good examples. 


Mr. HAvVIGHURST: Don’t you think also 
that controlling the child very often 
simply means giving the child a little 
swat of some kind? In other words, 
often the simplest and most effective 
and most logical, and I would say, 
most desirable thing is simply to give 
the child a little spanking. 


Miss THEMAN: I think we ought to 
differentiate between walloping and 
spanking. 


Mr. HAviGHuRST: Yes, I think in dis- 
cussing the question of spanking a 
child we should discriminate between 
just light corporal punishment and 
severe beatings. I don’t think any 
one of us is going to defend severe 
beatings. 

The other day I picked up a sentence 
from a case history of a young man 
who was seeing a psychiatrist. He 
was telling about his own parents’ 
child rearing practices. He _ said, 


“They would hit us with anything they 
could grab, a knife, poker or brick. 
My father would beat me until he got 
tired, then my mother would start up. 
I got it especially bad because I was 
the oldest and was supposed to be the 
best. Once they tied my hands and 
feet to the bed and beat me until I 
thought I was going to die. I stayed 
in the woods for two nights after 
that.”’ I say that kind of beating none 
of us is defending here. 


‘Parent’s Self-Control’ 


Mr. OESTREICH: I think we have gotten 
back to the first basic point: If a 
parent will literally beat a youngster 
like that, he himself is not under 
proper control and therefore is not in 
a position to properly control children. 
I think that is the fine distinction 
between spanking and beating. 


Mr. HAVIGHURST: Your point is that 
the parent should always be so thor- 
oughly in control of himself that he 
can control what he does to the child? 
I would argue against that slightly. 
I would say that sometimes a very 
quick slap while the parent is angry 
is something that the child can under- 
stand and can accept a good deal 
better than if the parent thinks about 
it a while and makes up his mind that 
the child needs punishment. 


Dr. NEWMAN: I think we might as 
well make up our minds that parents 
are going to lose their tempers, espe- 
cially mothers between five and seven 
o’clock in the evening. I don’t know 
how they can help it. 


Mr. OESTREICH: But the point still 
remains that he can be slapped in 
anger, but the anger can be controlled 
anger rather than the type of thing 
where a youngster is actually beaten 
with knives and pokers as in the case 
history presented by Havighurst. 


Mr. HAvicHurstT: Yes, I would say 
that when the youngster is punished 
in anger, the anger ought to be a 
passing event. It ought to be followed 
very, very quickly by the child being 
picked up and hugged and kissed in 
order to prove to everyone that this 
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was just something that the parent 
couldn’t take at the time. 


Mr. Borin: What are you going to do 
when you are faced with this situa- 
tion? The parent wishes to punish 
the child as quickly as possible after 
the act, and yet the parent finds that 
he is angry at that time and doesn’t 
want to do it because he is afraid that 
his anger might drive him to some- 
thing he shouldn’t do. How do you 
resolve that difficulty, Havighurst? 


‘Quick Punishment’ 


Mr. HAvicHurstT: I am glad that you 
made the point that the parent who 
wants to punish the child should do 
it as quickly as possible after the act. 
We do know that if punishment is 
going to be effective in teaching a child 
not to do something, it must come 
very close to the time the child com- 
mitted the act. The younger the child, 
the closer it must be. That is, a child 
cannot make a connection between 
doing something at one moment and 
being punished 30 minutes later. Con- 
sequently, it is very important, es- 
pecially with younger children, that 
punishment come very close to the 
actual act. 

I would say that the best thing is 
for the parent to have an enormous 
amount of love and affection for the 
child and to keep showing that all the 
time. Then parents can be excused 
and perhaps be praised for punishing 
the child occasionally in spite of this 
love that they show. 


Mr. Borin: We defined spanking, I 
think, but Oestreich used the word 
“control.” What do you mean by 
“control”? 


Mr. OErstrReIcH: I think of control in 
this way: By means of adult pres- 
sures of one kind or another, it is help- 
ing the child move into patterns of 
behavior that are socially acceptable 
at all times. That can be done in many 
ways. 

Going back for a moment to the 
matter of spankings, even if an inci- 
dent occurs where the child should be 
punished as quickly as possible, if the 


parent does not have a consistent idea 
of what punishment should be given, 
he should stop and think of a suitable 
punishment for the act. 


Mr. Borin: Your phrase “adult pres- 
sures” makes me suspect that you are 
looking toward preventives of some 
kind. Is that what you mean by “adult 
pressures’? 


Mr. OESTREICH: That is right, pre- 
vention in all areas as suggested by 
Dr. Newman. 


Dr. NEwMAN: I think a lot of valuable 
time is lost at the earliest age in which 
the child begins to get about, when he 
begins to creep. Then the parents, as 
well as the child, can learn something 
through direct, simple consistent acts 
done in an atmosphere of love. At this 
time, if the child reaches for a light 
bulb, or the stove, a prompt reaction 
can come from the parent, and yet 
the parent can signify love in the 
very next instant. These matters of 
safety I think are terribly important, 
because accidents kill more children 
between the ages of one and four than 
anything else. Of the 5,000 children 
who were killed by accidents thirty- 
four per cent were from motor ve- 
hicles, and 27 per cent were from 
burns by liquids which the children 
either pulled over them or fell into. 
So there is another reason, aside from 
the development of the child, that 
these early measures should not be 
neglected. 


‘Preventives’ 


Miss THEMAN: Another simple pre- 
ventive that too frequently slips our 
minds is adequate sleep and food. I 
am thinking now not just of the child 
but of the parents. Dr. Newman men- 
tioned the mother having an especially 
difficult time between five and seven. 
If the mother has a little nap in the 
afternoon, if it is at all possible, it 
does help her in that way. 


Then too there is the question of 
adequate outdoor play and exercise for 
the child, a variety of activities, space 
in the home, a place for his own things, 
his toys and his clothes. All of these 
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simple things are quite helpful as pre- 
ventives to situations that seemingly 
demand spanking as a_ discipline 
measure. 


Mr. Borin: Miss Theman mentioned 
ideal physical conditions, play and 
exercise. Are there other types of 
immediate measures available? 


Mr. OEFSTREICH: I would suggest an- 
other one. This brings me back again 
to my point of consistency. Parents, 
in terms of their control measures 
over children, who make threats which 
they cannot possibly carry out, are in 
my opinion inconsistent. For instance, 
parents will say, “I will never let 
you go to another movie,” or “I will 
never let you look at the television 
program again,” and use that as a 
preventive or control measure when 
the youngster knows there is no pos- 
sibility of carrying out the threat. 


Mr. BorRIN: You are talking about 
threats. When can reasoning be used 
with the child? 


Reasoning 


Mr. OESTREICH: I think we can reason 
with the child, depending again on 
his age. We can use reasoning but 
only at the child’s level of understand- 
ing. In other words, if reasoning is 
to be used, it must be thought of in 
terms of the children’s experience and 
vocabulary. 


Dr. NEWMAN: I think that point about 
vocabulary is an excellent one, if we 
can be guided by what the child him- 
self uses. But I think that the de- 
velopment factor is more important. 
Children of different ages have not al- 
ways reached the same age of de- 
velopment. 


Mr. HAVIGHURST: May I say a word 
about this matter of reasoning with 
children. I think we ought to put the 
reasoning in quotes, because so often 
when a parent or a teacher, for that 
matter, says, “I reasoned with the 
child,” the parent or the teacher 
means, “I preached to the child,” or 
“T told the child what was right or 
wrong.” That, of course, isn’t reason- 


ing at all. It seems to me that there 
is no point at all in telling a child 
why what he did was wrong if he 
already knows this. Reasoning, it 
seems to me, is a two-way process. 
Let’s never claim that we are reason- 
ing with a child unless we are doing 
just as much listening as we are 
talking. 

And may I make another point in 
this connection? Going back to Oest- 
reich’s suggestion, that control is 
necessary. It seems to me that the 
goal of all child rearing should be 
self-control, that is, to bring the child 
up to the point where he controls 
himself. Obviously we have to start 
with external control, that is, we have 
to control the child ourselves but we 
have to work to help the child even- 
tually learn to control himself. I 
would say that all punishment should 
be judged by its value in helping the 
child to learn to control himself. 


Mr. BoRIN: We have been talking 
about spanking and physical punish- 
ment of various types. We have been 
talking about reasoning and threats. 
I wonder about the use of the word 
“No.” Is that effective in disciplining 
the child, Oestreich? 


The Word ““‘No” 


Mr. OEFSTREICH: I would say that it is 
effective only if we consistently at- 
tach some definite meaning to the 
word. If “No” is used too much the 
youngster begins to accept it as only 
another comment rather than a pre- 
ventive word. 


Dr. NEWMAN: Parents should think 
twice before they say “No” or they 
will find they are saying nothing else 
but “No.” 


Mr. HAVIGHURST: To most of us, I am 
afraid, ‘““No” comes too readily to our 
lips and it is too short a word to en- 
able us to think twice about it. So it 
seems to me that our real problem is 
to find some means by which we ean 
put three exclamation points behind 
the word “No,” 


Mr. BorRIN: Do you have any method 
of doing that, Havighurst? You are 
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the father of five healthy American 
children. What would you suggest? 


Mr. HAVIGHURST: That is an unfair 
advantage you take of me, Borin. 
[Laughter] I know what some people 
do, and I think this is a fairly useful 
procedure. Some people use a method 
of counting. When the situation is 
such that they feel they must insist on 
the child obeying, they say, “I will 
give you up to count six to do this,” 
and then they start counting slowly. 
This is a very dramatic situation, and 
if the child knows that there will be 
severe punishment at the end of “six,” 
it is effective. It should not occur too 
often. My own judgment is that this 
kind of control method is much better 
than physical punishment, if it is not 
used too frequently. 


‘Consistent Policy’ 


Mr. Borin: We also must make it a 
consistent policy. 


Mr. HAVIGHURST: Yes, that is right. 
Of course, the child must learn what 
to expect. The worst possible thing 
we can do in bringing up children is 
to punish them for something one day, 
and then either reward them or ignore 
their doing the same thing at a later 
time. 

Dr. NEWMAN: Doesn’t that tie in with 
the goal of freedom in rearing chil- 
dren when the limits are definite, the 
parents are consistent, and the chil- 
dren have an area which they under- 
stand and in which they can be free 
and develop as free individuals. 


Miss THEMAN: In all of this it seems 
to me we are making a major assump- 
tion that everything that a parent 
requests is appropriate to the needs 
and ability of the child. 


Mr. Borin: We have been discussing 
punishment from the child’s point of 
view. It might be well to turn at this 
point to the adult to discuss punish- 
ment or control from his point of 
view. Are there any situations in 
which discipline should not be used, or 
used with extreme care? 


Miss THEMAN: There is one situation 


that disturbs me a great deal, the kind 
of situation where a youngster is 
singled out by his parent or another 
adult when he is in the presence of 
his playmate, and his behavior is ridi- 
culed. I think the feelings on the part 
of the child so disciplined or punished 
are too severely hurt. 


Dr. NEWMAN: As a family doctor, I 
think we should go back to this matter 
of fatigue. I don’t think that discipline 
should be carried out when a child is 
fatigued or when the parent is fa- 
tigued. I would also make a plea for 
not using the physiological functions, 
such as eating, sleeping and elimina- 
tion as methods of punishment. 


Factor of Fatigue 


Mr. HAviGHURST: Dr. Newman, it 
seems to me that most of the time 
a child misbehaves he or the parent 
is fatigued. I don’t see any way to 
avoid administering punishment under 
these conditions if the punishment is 
to be closely related to the actual mis- 
behavior. So it seems to me that our 
real problem is to develop enough self- 
control in ourselves and in our chil- 
dren so we can resist these impulses 
when irritable and fatigued. 


Dr. NEWMAN: I agree. You have 
scored a point there. But still, as 
Miss Theman said, shouldn’t the par- 
ent be smarter than the child? 


Miss THEMAN: So many of our prob- 
lems and situations arise precisely at 
eating time and bedtime. This compli- 
cates our problem even further. 


Mr. OESTREICH: Let’s take the eating 
problem for a moment. Something has 
to be done. If he is not going to eat 
properly we may excuse him from the 
table. Many parents would do well to 
excuse the child from the table when 
there are inconsistent patterns of be- 
havior. I doubt very much if the child 
suffers from the loss of one or two 
meals. That is a social situation in- 
volved with the eating. 


Dr. NEWMAN: I was thinking of using 
the threat of taking away the dessert 
or some favorite food, or emphasizing 
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bedtime. Whereas, if children are let 
alone they will sleep and eat pretty 
well. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I think I will go 
along with you, Dr. Newman. It seems 
to me if there is difficulty with the 
child at mealtime or bedtime, this diffi- 
culty is probably a symptom. It is a 
symptom of faulty discipline or faulty 
control somewhere else. I would be in- 
clined to look for the causes of this 
difficulty somewhere else than at the 
table or at the bedtime hour. 


Parental Responsibility 


Mr. Borin: How should this responsi- 
bility of disciplining the children be 
divided between the parents? 


Mr. OESTREICH: I don’t think there is 
any one answer to that question. But 
I do think there must be agreement 
between parents so that neither is 
maneuvered into the position of being 
a referee for the child and the other 
parent. 


Mr. HAvicHurstT: In our kind of so- 
ciety it is almost inevitable that the 
mother will take more responsibility 
for disciplining the child, especially 
if he is young. I don’t see any way out 
of that. On the other hand, it seems 
to me that the father could do more 
than he generally does, even during 
the short time he is at home. Fathers 
could take somewhat more responsibil- 
ity for, let’s say, putting the child 
te bed or something of that sort. I 
would follow this by saying—because 
you suggested that it was a bad thing 
to have one parent side with the child 
against the other parent or to be a 
referee in an argument—that the time 
comes a little after the age which we 
are talking about, at 16, 17 or 18 when 
it is very desirable for a child to be 
admitted part of the time as an adult 
into the discussion. It should be a 
three way discussion. It may well be 
that one parent will be in the minority 
and the other parent and the child will 
be in the majority against that par- 
ent. 


Miss THEMAN: There are situations 


where both parents are a part of the 
situation and can assume equal pro- 
portions of responsibility. This is 
probably not too frequent. But there 
are possibilities for departments of 
responsibilities so that the youngster 
does not necessarily bat the father’s 
opinion against the mother’s or the 
reverse. It seems to me we should con- 
sider the responsibilities such as food 
and sleep as mother’s department. 


Mr. Borin: It seems to me that you as 
experts in the field of child develop- 
ment have offered some significant 
suggestions in this matter of disciplin- 
ing the child. In the last few moments 
of our discussion I should like to have 
you make a final observation regard- 
ing this important problem. What 
ideas would you leave with the per- 
plexed parents who have trouble dis- 
ciplining their children? 


Importance of Love 


Mr. HAvIGHURST: Well, controlling a 
child really takes the measure of a per- 
son. It is an art to rear children ade- 
quately and satisfactorily. Like other 
arts, each person does it in his own 
way. In the art of rearing children 
there will surely be some punishment, 
but love should be so mixed with pun- 
ishment that the child is never uncer- 
tain about his being loved. In general 
then, punishment should be reduced 
and rewards increased in the rearing 
of children. 


Dr. NEWMAN: Since people live longer 
today than they used to, we can expect 
to be parents longer. We have a chance 
to do a better job. It is to be hoped 
that when parents read books about 
raising children or listen to radio dis- 
cussions they will not be discouraged 
by what they may feel have been 
shortcomings but will push on with 
new courage, and perhaps new ideas, 
toward the future. 


Miss THEMAN: There are many ap- 
proaches to the modification of behav- 
ior in children, some infinitely better 
than spanking, some infinitely worse, 
such as the threat of loss of love. It 
is a smart parent who knows his child 
well enough, first, to avoid potential 
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difficulties; second, to be able to mani- 
pulate situations; third, to be able to 
select the appropriate way of disciplin- 
ing the child at a particular time with 
an idea of the long-range effect, as well 
as the immediate one; and finally to 
assure his child of love, even though 
he disapproves of the child’s behavior. 


Mr. OESTREICH: I think in this busi- 
ness consistency of behavior by the 
parents is important. The parents 
should set consistent examples. If the 
punishment they mete out is consistent 
with the misdeed and tempered with 
love we will have a much less difficult 
problem of control in the first place. 
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and declares that the use of force causes them to grow up with aggressive 
feelings which they take out on their own children. 

New York Times Magazine p. 13+, Je. 10, ’45. “Does Sparing the Rod Spoil 
Any Child?” C. MACKENZIE. 

Arguments for and against spanking. Cites the opinion of one expert who 
contends that spanking is futile, and, if it becomes a habit, dangerous. 

New York Times Magazine p. 48, Mr. 20, ’49. “Futility of Spanking.” C. M. 
MACKENZIE. 

Describing a survey which reports new evidence that spanking continues, 
tells why parents spank and why spanking is so frequent. 

New York Times Magazine p. 17+, N. 7, ’48. “Love-Discipline, Yes, Hate-Dis- 
cipline, No.” A. S. NEILL. 

Declares that parents should not impose their wills on children, but should 
guide them by affection. 

New York Times Magazine p. 50, O. 16, ’49. “Meaning of Discipline.” L. K. 
FRANK and M. FRANK. 

Declares that talking to a child about his bad feelings and letting him 
know you understand them is better than administering punishments which 
may embitter him. 

New York Times Magazine p. 40, My. 22, ’49. “When It’s Time for Discipline.” 
C. MACKENZIE. 

Emphasizes the fact that children need and want discipline. 

Parents’ Magazine 23:28-9+, N., ’48. “Does Punishment Work?” G. G. 
JENKINS. 

Describes the modern aim of guiding the child’s will rather than breaking 
it. Learning which comes from pain may also bring feelings of tension and 
bitterness. 

Parents’ Magazine 24:32-3+, Mr., ’49. “New Versus Old Ways in Discipline.” 
D. B. MILLER. ; ' ; 

Discusses the old methods of bribing, threatening, ignoring, scolding, 
reasoning with, and spanking, and tells why the new methods are better. 
Parents’ Magazine 24:34-5+, S., ’49. “Teaching a Child to Behave.” M. W. 
BRODY. ; F 

Declares that parents should learn what to expect of a child at different 
ages, set him a good example, and show him that they have faith in him. 
Parents Magazine 22:17+, O., ’47. “You Don’t Need to Punish.” C. J. FOSTER. 

Maintains that a resort to punishment is an admission, in most cases, of 
parental failure, rather than failure on the part of the child. 
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